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6 A mere trifle,' replied the author; * it is called The
Rambler.' * c The Rambler! ' says the coachman, * I beg,
Sir, you'll take your place; I have heard our ladies
in the court of Apollo frequently mention it with
rapture.' "

2

Goldsmith's essays, like Addison's and Steele's,
poked fun at the people who were to read them.
Goldsmith, however, made use of a new device for his
friendly satire. He wrote imaginary letters from a
Chinese philosopher supposed to be staying in
England, and thus ridiculed our national habits as
they might appear to an outsider. This is how he deals
with a visit to the theatre.

" The English are as fond of seeing plays acted as"
the Chinese; but there is a vast difference in the
manner of conducting them. We play our pieces in the
open air, the English theirs under cover; we act by
daylight, they by the blaze of torches. One of our
plays continues eight or ten days successively; an
English piece seldom takes up above four hours in the
representation.

" My companion in black, with whom I am now
beginning to contract an intimacy, introduced me a
few nights ago to the play-house, where we placed
ourselves conveniently at the foot of the stage. . . .
Upon the whole, the lights, the music, the ladies in
their gayest dresses, the men with cheerfulness and
expectation in their looks, all conspired to make a most
agreeable picture, and to fill a heart that sympathises
at human happiness with inexpressible serenity.

iSee p. 320.